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Subject:  "FRAME  GARDENS. "  Information  from  the  Extension  Service,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture . 

— ocOoo — 

There  may  not  be  anything  nev;  under  the  sun,  but  sometimes  there's  a  new 
application  of  an  old  idea,  or  a  nev/  combination  of  several  well-known  principles. 
Today's  chat  is  about  a  new  way  of  using  an  old  gardening  device,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  latest  principles  of  good  nutrition  with  that  method  of  gardening. 

Hot  beds  and  cold  frames  are  not  nev;.    But  generally  they  are  used  only  as 
forcing  beds  for  early  plants  grown  from  seed,  not  as  gardens  in  themselves.  Down 
in  Texas,  however,  for  some  years  they've  been  growing  out-of-season  vegetables  in 
frame  gardens  so  as  to  have  more  protective  foods  in  the  diet  the  year  around.  The 
frame  garden  is  larger  than  the  usual  cold  frame,  but  as  a  rule,  not  as  large  as 
the  kitchen  garden  which  is  planted  later.    The  frame  garden  idea  applies  in  any 
locality  where  hot  beds  and  cold  frames  give  results. 

Here's  a  good  example  of  the  use  of  cold  frames  in  Texas.    The  Texas  State 
Extension  Service  reports  that  there  were  over  3,000  frame  gardens  in  1938,  and  many 
more  m  1939.    Home  demonstration  club  members  in  more  than  200  counties  have  plant- 
ed frame  gardens.    As  each  county  has  from  10  to  more  than  300  frame  gardens  it  is 

kely  that  20  to  30  thousand  Texas  families  are  enjoying  a  much  better  diet  because 
of  their  vegetables  grown  under  protection  out-of-season. 

he  first  report  of  a  frame  garden  came  from  Castro  County.    This  county  is 
m  tnc  Plains  of  Texas,  where  limited  rainfall,  high  winds,  and  much  blowing  sand 
make  vegetable  growing  difficult.    Back  in  1925,  a  family  named  Heck  lived  in  this 
county,  so  far  from  any  town  where  fresh  vegetables  could  be  bought  that  they 
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decided  to  grow  their  own,-  not  only  in  the  short  favorable  seasor ,  "but  throughout 
the  year.  So  they  experimented  with  a  combination  of  hotbed  and  coldframe  to  pro- 
tect their  vegetables  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and,  cold  and  from  the  wind. 

Soon  they  had  not  one  structure  but  a  whole  back  yard  full.    And  not  one  or 
two  vegetables,  but  about  20.    They  grew  asparagus,  beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  chard, 
kale,  lettuce,  endive,  Chinese  cabbage,  dandelion,  sorrel,  mustard,  English  peas, 
yellow  squash,  beets,  radishes,  tomatoes,  salsify,  onions. 

They  tried  various  materials  for  covering  the  frame  garden-  glass,  cello- 
glass,  and  muslin.    On  cold  nights,  thoy  provided  additional  protection.    They  had 
fresh  vegetables  from  the  cold  frame  weeks  before  the  regular  garden  could  even  be 
planted.    And  those  vegetables  were  exceptionally  tender  and  fine-flavored,  too. 
During  the  best  summer  months  they  grew  generous  amounts  of  most  of  the  common 
vegetables  in  the  open,  and  Mrs.  Heck  canned  or  stored  the  surplus. 

Home  demonstration  clubs  all  over  the  State  took  up  the  idea.    The  women 
asked  the  extension  garden  specialists  to  tell  them  how  to  make  frame  gardens,  what 
to  plant  in  them,  how  much  they  would  cost. 

Here  are  the  directions  as  given  by  the  Texas  extension  horticultural  specia- 
lists.   The  frame  garden,  they  say,  may  be  20  feet  long  or  any  other  desired  length, 
but  it  should  not  be  over  4  or  5  feet  wide.    Frames  4  or  5  feet  wide  are  more  con- 
venient to  cultivate  and  harvest  from  each  side.    Make  sidowalls  12  to  18  inches 
high  to  enclose  the  garden.    These  sidewalls  can  be  made  from  scrap  lumber,  but  it 
should  consist  mostly  of  planks  one  inch  by  12  inches.    Every  five  feet  nail  a  one 
by  one  inch  strip  across  the  frame  to  support  the  cover. 

A  good  grade  of  muslin  makes  the  best  cover,  and  this  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  expenses.    Tack  the  cover  along  one  side  of  the  frame  and  provide  some  means 
of  fastening  the  muslin  to  the  other  side  and  of  holding  it  down  over  the  ends.  In 
routh  periods,  after  the  garden  is  watered  the  cover  prevents  some  evaporation. 
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If  the  climate  is  very  hot  in  summer  or  very  dry,  an  open  frame  cover  made 
of  plaster  lath  strips  will  break  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  provide  summer 
shade.    This  will  also  permit  free  air  circulation  and  cut  the  rate  of  moisture 
evaporation.    Set  the  laths  one  to  2  inches  apart.    Fasten  wire  netting  on  the 
frame  to  keep  out  small  animals  and  chickens. 

Of  course  it's  important  to  start  the  frame  garden  v/ith  good  soil.     Spade  up 
the  ground  where  the  garden  is  to  bo  located,  to  a  depth  of  10  inches  or  more,  and 
fertilize  it  with  well-rotted  manure.    Some  of  the  frame  gardens  in  very  dry  sections 
are  sub-irrigated.    If  this  is  necessary,  lay  2  rows  of  tile  2  to  3  feet  apart  at  a 
depth  of  12  to  14  inches,  and  connect  with  the  water  supply.    Homemade  concrete 
tiles  may  be  used  or  even  tin  cans  soldered  together.    Fertile  soil  is  spread  over 
the  sub-irrigation  system.    Sacks  placed  around  the  sides  of  the  frame  protect  it 
from  wind  and  sun. 

The  extension  horticulturists  recommend  sub-irrigation  because  it  improves 
production  with  less  water  and  less  labor  than  surface  irrigation,  and  the  garden 
will  not  crust  over.    If  the  frame  garden  is  not  sub-irrigated,  use  a  hose  or  large 
sprinkling  pot. 

Plant  vegetables  in  rows  8  to  12  inches  apart,  running  the  narrow  way  to 
make  cultivation  easier,  the  extension  specialists  say.  As  soon  as  one  crop  is 
over  another  can  be  started  in  its  place. 

Wherever  they  have  been  tried,  frame  gardens  play  an  important  part  in  im- 
proved family  living.    They  not  only  cut  down  the  grocery  bill,  the  doctor's  bill, 
and  the  homemaker' s  work.    They  help  improve  family  health  by  supplying  plenty  of 
leafy  green  vegetables  at  seasons  when  they  are  otherwise  hard  to  get. 


